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For the Western Examiner. 


CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

In former numbers of the Examiner, (Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5,) I have, I think, fully shown, 
that the Christian Religion is a fable of Egyp- 
tian origin, and of much older date than it 
purports to be—that all the materials of which 
it is composed, existed long prior to the Chris- 
tian era. In testimony of these facts, nu- 
merous authorities were cited, but one of whom, 
I think, could, with consistency, be questioned 
by Christians, for, with the exception of this 
one, ‘l'aylor, they are all of unquestionable 
orthodoxy,—and the writings of Taylor, be 
it borne in mind, are as yet unanswered. 

Fron the Ecclesiastical Uistories of Euse- 
bius and ‘joshiem, it was shown, that the 
ancient Therapeute, whe dweit in Egypt 
**long before the coming of Christ,” (Mo- 
shiem, vol. 1, page 159,) * were Christians; 
and that their ancient writings were our Gos- 
pels and Epistles’!!!* (Kus. Ecc. Hist., 2 
lib., chap. 17.) That at the time when the 
** Saviour of the world” must have been an 
infant, **mewling and puking in its mother’s 
lap,” a numerous religious sect existed at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, who had all the forms of 
worship of the Christian church as tt existed in 
the 4th century The religious rites, festivals, 
&c., of this sect, were spoken of in detail, 
and were shown to be such (to use the words 
of Eusebius) ‘as are used by us at the pre- 
sent day.” Some suggestions were also of- 
fered as to the probable manner in which these 
ancient religionists became invested with the 
name of Christians, but as I now think that 
some reasonable objections might be brought 
to bear against the hypothesis there advanced, 
I shall not further refer-to it. Sufficient for us 
is the fact, that “‘ the Christian religion really 
was known to the ancients,””—that at the time 
** when Christ came (as it is said) in the flesh, 


the true (!) religion which had previously | 
existed, began to be called Christian” —that | 


‘this in our day is the Christian Religion, not 
as having been wanting in former times, but 
as having in later times received the name.” 


(Opera Augustini, vol. 1, p. 12.) 


*Or rather, the documents from which our Gospels and 
Epistles were derived. It is very certain that when 
Eusebius wrote, many other Gospels and Epistles were 
in repute, beside those voted to be the word af God by 
the Council of Nice. —Eps. Wast. Ex. 





We also compared the character and attri- 
butes of Jesus of Nazareth, with those of 
the God-men of heathen mythology. An 
abstract here follows: 

A&scucapivus—a man-god of the Phoenicians, 
Eevptians and Gireeks, was the son of a vir- 
gin. The mother of Asculapius, to conceal 
her pregnancy, ** went to Epidaurus, aid *as 
there delivered of a son, whom she exposed 
upon the Mount of Myrtles; (why not Mount 
of Olives?) when Aristhenes, the goatherd, 
(why not Joseph, the shepherd ?) in search of. 
a goat and a dog, missing from his fold, dis- 
covered the child, whom he ‘would have car- 
ried to his home, had he not, in approaching 
to lift him up, perceived his head encircled by 
fiery rays, (as all Christian painters have de- 
picted the infant Jesus, ) which made him be- 
lieve the child to be divine. The voice of 
fame soon published the birth of the imiracu- 
lous infant, (** unto you. is born this day, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,”) upon 
which the people flocked from all quar'<rs io 
behold the heaven-born child. (Bx void, 
there came wise men from the east, saying, 


*\ 


where is he that is born King of the Jews ¢’’) 





#sculapius spent his life in doing cood, rain. ag 
ihe dead, &c, and at length sacrificed himself 
to good works. He was slain by Jupiter, for 


encroaching too much upon the sights of Plus 
to, by raising the dead. He was worshipped 
at Rome as late as the fifth century. 

Hercutes, another son of Giod, by a virgin, 
was the Christ of his day. (B. C. 1280.) Ie 
is said, however, by Parkhurst, (Heb. Lex., p. 
520,) ‘that by Hercules, in the physical my- 
thology of the heathens, was meant the Sur, 
or solar light, and his twelve famous labors 
have been referred to the sun’s passing through 
the twelve zodaical signs, and this perhaps not 
without some foundation. But the labours‘of 
Hercules seem to have had a still higher view, 
and to have been originally designed as em- 
| blematic memorials of what the real Son of 
God and Saviour of the World was to do and 
suffer for our 8akes.”’ And this, reader, recol- 
lect, more than twelve hundred years before 
‘the real Son of Man and Saviour of the 
World” made his appearance on earth! To 
what mean shifts does not Christianity put its 
supporters! 

Prometaevs.—The tragedy of ““ Prome- 
theus Bound,” by ZZschylus, written and act- 
ed at Athens 500 years before Christ is said 
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to have had an earthly existence, embraces a rose from the dead, 


parallel of nearly all the striking incidents | | ) 
ithe Gospel of the Geeta (which he had left 


said to have occurred to the latter personage. 
He united the divine and human nature in one 


érson, being perfect God and perfect man. | 


e descended from heaven and became a 
sacrifice to himself to atone for the sins of a 
degenerate world. He was nailed to the Cross 
on Mount Caucasus; and in the hour of ca- 
lamity he was forsaken by his fiiend and fol 
lower, Petracus, a fisherman. 


12 
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followers, who lamented, but could not subdue 
his inflexible philanthropy. At length over- 
come by his sufferings, he upbraided Jupiter 


—— 


None remain- | s 
ed to witness his dying agonies but some female | 


Peas: Paginas 
and ret again t 
His disciples afterwards preacnes 


Sw 


urned QO 


heaven. 


behind) throughout the continent of India. 
The ‘Sign of the Cross, $00, was shown to 
be entirely Pagan. Most of the Igyptian 
obelisks have it on them, and the } 
pagodas of India are built in the form of a 


Dr. Clarke found a Phoenician medal 


yrincipal 


Cioss, 


-' in the ruins of Citium, on which were repre- 


the cross, but a string of 
A 
Oj 


sented, not only 
beads attached to it, and even the Lamb 


| God, itself. 


for having forsaken him, and yielded¢ up the. 


ghost. At the moment of his dissolution, the 
“whole frame of nature became convulsed.— 
The earth shook, the rocks rent, the graves 
were opened, and a storm ensued that seemed 
to threaten the dissolution of the universe.— 
He descended into hell, rose again from the 
dead, winged his way to heaven, and took: his 
seat on the right hand of God.* 


But whatever was wanting in the story of, ‘ 
to make a God out of, was sup-_ added to by the priesthood, who only had ace 
‘cess to literature, they at length merged into 


Prometheus, 
plied by that of Curisuna. It has been in- 
eontestibly proven by the united authorities of 
Jones, Higg 
Chrishna 1s of extreme antiquity. 
statue of this God, (says Higgins, 
Druids, 154.) is to be found in the very. oldest 
aves and temples throughout all India.”— 

He was believed to have been born from the 
left rib of a virgin, the wife of-a Carpenter; 
and to have been the person of Vishnou (God ) 
himself, in human form. ‘He passed ‘a life 


From all these facts we think the inference 
is very plain, that the ancient writings refer- 
red to by Buse bius, were the original docu- 
ments from which the present sacred writi! gs 


‘of christendom were compited, —that the Es- 


senes and Therapentz, a wandering set of 
missionaries, col! ected t he materials of which 
these documents are coimposed from the my- 
thologies and traditions of the different nations 
with whom they associated, and deposited 


‘them at the seat of learning of Egypt, Alex- 


gins and Watson, that the story of’ 
“The | 


Celtic’ , “is 
| Holy Gospels and other holy writings, should 


| MEN WANTING IN SENSE.” 


of the most extraordinary and incomprchen- | 


sible nature. His birth was concealed, throu; gh 


fear of the tyrant Cansa, to whom it had been 


redicted that on born at that time, in that fam- 


ily, would destroy him.” (Asiatic Researches, | 


vol. 1, p. 259.) “He was fostered by a herds- | 


ithe erterna 


and atan early age, gave evidence of 
At the age of seven, he 


man 3 
his divine mission. 


overcame the serpent Caliya, and raised’ a) 
‘as affirmative evidence. 


mountain on the tip ofhis finger. He also de 
scended into hell, and brougiit the dead to 
life. 
spirit, and so far putinto practice his own 
recepts, as to wash the feet of the Brahmins. 
feventaaily he was crucificd between two thieves, 
* ** Lo, streaming from the fatal tree, 
itis all- -atoning bluod! 
Is this the infinite? ~’’Tis he— 
Prometheus and a God I 
Welt might the sun in darknesa hide, 
And veil his glories in, 
When Ged, the great Prometheus, died 
For tan, the creature's sin.’’ 


He preached meekness and lowliness of | 
timony as | 





former. 


andria; where, gradually improved upon and 


something like a regular compilation, which 
from tiie to time was revised and added to, un- 
til the time of the Emperor Anastasius, (in the 
sixth century,) when it was decreed that the 


BEEN WRITTEN BY 
(Cave’s List. Lit. 
vol. 1, p.415.) Or rather, we presume, by 
iInen wanting in honesty. When we come to 
consider the character of the early Fathers, 
for veracity and good sense, however, it will 
be seen that both these requisites were rather 
scarce about those times. 

I shall now briefly examine the evidence 
which is supposed to prove the actual existence 
of Jesus of Nazareth. JI allude entirely to 
Zl evidence of that existence, for 
of course, after whati have shown, nothing 
derived from the Bible 4 self could be received 

The principal uau- 
thorities cited by christian evidence writers 
are as follow : I p sreceed io examine their tes- 
eite them: 

Josrrnus.—T' Flavius Josephus, a Jewish 
priest and historian, was born at Jerusalem 
within two years of the supposed Crucifixion. 
He wrote an elaborate work on the Jewish 
Antiquities, and is among the most verbose of 
Jewish historians. Writing so near to the 
era of Christ, it willat once be seen that his 
testimony must be of vast importance, rela- 
to the fact of the existence of the Jewish re- 
If it can be proven that Josephus 


be revised, *‘AS HAVING 
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really mentions Christ, then we need proceed | sephus believe Christ to be ‘' a teacher of suck 
no farther in this investigation ;, but upon the} men as receive THE TRUTH with pleasure”? If 
ether hand, if no such mention is made by|so, why was he a Jew? If ke felt himself 
him, the presumptive evidence is very strong | obliged, as an historian, to record the exist- 
that no such personas Chiristhad an existence, | ence of such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, 
orrather, performed the part attributed to} was there any occasion to testify to his divini- 
him, previous to the time of Josephus,—j|ty? Moreover, the divinity of Christ was not 
The silence of the Jewish historian upon this! a dogma entertained until late in the second 
point, would be as fatal to the theory of)century, Justin Martyr being the first who 
Christ’s existence, as would be, to the rejec-| suggests such a belief. 
tion of it, his direct affirmative testimony. 4. The passage is not quoted by Chrysos- 
We have said that it was important that Jose-| tom, though he often refers to Josephus. 
phus should make, or seem to make, some} 5. It isnot quoted by Photius, who has three. 
mention of the supposed founder of the | articles on Josephus, but who, on the other 
Christian Religion. We accordingly find in| hand, expressly declares, that the Jewish his- 
the third chapter of the eighteenth book of|4torian has taken not the least notice of Christ. 
his work, the following passage:— | [Article on Justus of Tiberias, quoted by Lard-- 
“About that time appeared Jesus, a wise) ver. ] 
man, if indeed it be right to speak of him as| 6. The same of Origen. [Origen against 
ainan, forhe was a performer of wonderful} Celsus, chap. 35.] 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the} % No writer, previous to the fourth centu- 
truth with pleasure. He drew after him many / ry, makes even the most remote allusion to 
of the Jews, as well as of the Gentiles.— this passage. Eusebius was the first te men- 
This same was the Christ. And though Pj-) tion it. 
late, by the judgreent~of the chief rulers; In the words of Lardner, therefore, we may 
among us, delivered him to be crucified, those! perhaps conclude, that this passage ‘* ought 
who from the first had loved him, fell not! to be for ever discarded from any place among 
from him, for to them at least, he showed him-| the evidences of Christianity.” [ Kippis’ Life 
self again alive on the third day: this, and | of Lardner, page 23. } 
ten thousand other wonderful things being| ‘Tacrrus.—The celebrated passage of Taci- 
whatthe holy prophets had foretold concerning | tus, in which Christ and Christians are named; 
him; sothat the Christian people, who derive! for a lowg time stood its ground, unassailed 
their name frau him, have not yet ceased to! by scepticism. Gibbon, and even Cooper; 
exist.” | suppose the passage genuine. The Rev. Rob- 
Altho’ this passage has been entirely given| ert Taylor, I believe, was the first to assail 
up as one of the forgeries of the fourth cen-| and disprove its authenticity. Tacitus wag 
tury, by several of the most eminent de-/ born about A. D. 62. His Annals were written 
fenders of Christianity,—(among whom) late in life—in the early part of the second 
are Ittigius, Blondell, Le Clere, Warberton, | century. The celebrated passage occurs in 
Lardner, Vandale, ‘I’. Faber and Chalmers, )— the fifteenth book of the Annals, and forty- 
still, as itis yet cited by some evidence wri-| fourth section. It is in substance as follows : 
ters, and adhered to with a pertinacity which} After the terrible fire at Rome, in the reign 
plainly shows that the fate of Christianity is) of Nero, A, D. 64, “nothing,” says the wri- 
thought in a great measure to depend upon its; ter, “ could abate the infamy he (the Empe- 
genuineness ; we shall briefly state the objec-| ror) lay under of having ordered the city to 
tions that have been urged against it, and) be set on fire. To suppress, therefore, this 
leave the reader to decide whether the passage |common rumor, Nero procured others to be 
has been rejected with sufficient reason, or| accused, and inflicted exquisite punishments 
not. |upon those. people who were held in abhor- 
l. This is the only passage, throughout the renee for their crimes, and were commonly 
whole of the twenty books of Josephus’ work, | known by the name of Christians. They had 
wherein Christ is mentioned, or even in the | their denomination from Christus, who, in the 
slightest manner alluded to. jreign of Tiberius, was put to death as a crim- 
2. It interrupts the narrative. The passages|ival by the procurator Pentius Pilate. This 
jinmediately preceding and following it, are) pernicious superstition, though checked for a 
entirely unconnected with it, though connect-| While, broke out again, and spread, not over 
ed in themselves in style and narrative. Judea only, the source of the evil, but reached 
3. ‘The langaage is not such as might be! the city also: whither flow from all quarters, all 
expected of a Jewish priest, in relation to| things vile and shameful, and where they find 
persons of opposite religious belief. Did Jo-| shelter and encouragement. At first, they only 
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were apprehended who confessed themselves 
of that sect; afterwards, a vast multitude were 
discovered; all of whom were condemned, not 
so much for the crime of burning the city, as 
for their enmity to mankind. Their execu- 
tions were so contrived as to expose them to 
derision and contempt,” &c. &c. ‘Atlength,” 
continues the writer, ‘“‘these men, though 
really criminal, and deserving exemplary pun- 
ishment, began to be pitied as people who 
were destroyed, not out of regard to the pub- 
lic welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty of 
one man.” 
’ When we come to examine the characters of | 
the early Christian writers and fathers of the 
church, for honesty and veracity, the reader 
will excuse our inquiry,—How were the wri- 
tings of Tacitus preserved against interpola- 
tion ? 

* The first publication of any part of the | 
Annals of Tacitus,” says Taylor, [Diegesis, 
p: 393,] ‘* was by Johannes de Spire, at Ven- 
ice, in the year 1468. This imprint being 
made fiom a single manuscript, in his own 
power and possession only, and purporting to 
have been written in the exghth century. From 
this manuscript, which none but the most 
learned would know of, none but the most cu- 
rious would investigate, and none but the most 
interested would transcribe, or be al!owed to 
transcribe ; and that too, in an age and coun- 
try, when and where, to have suggested but a| 
doubt agcinst the authenticity of any docu- 
men: '1 the authorities had chosen to adopt 
as evidence of Christianity, would have sub- 
jected the conscientious sceptic to the fagget ; 
from this, all other manuscripts and printed 
copies of ‘l'acitus were derived.” 

Amoug the specific objections urged against | 
this passage, are the following: 

i, ‘l'acitus has, in no other part of his wri-| 
tings, made the least allusion to Christ or 
Christians. 

2. The passage is not quoted by any of the 
Christian Fathers; whose purpose it would 
have served better than even the extract from 
Josephus. 

3. Tertullian overlooks it when quoting from 
Tacitus, though his argument immediately 
calls for the use of such a quotation. [Apolo- 
gy, ch. 5.] 

4. Clemens Alexandrianus is equally unfor- 
tunate, though he has. compiled a work ex- 
pressly upon the admissions of Pagan authors, 
relative to the existence of Christ and Chris- 
tians before his time. 

5. Eusebius speaks not of it. 

6. There is no vestige nor trace of its ex- 
istence any where in the world before the 15th 
century. | 
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7. The passage bears a character of exag, 
geration, and trenches on the laws of rationa 
probability, which the writings of Tacitus are 
rarely found to do. 

8. It is falsified by the testimony of Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, who explicitly states, that 
the Christians, up to his time, the middle of 
the second century, had never been victims of 
persecution: and that it was in the provinces 
lying beyond the Roman Empire, and not in 
Judea, that Christianity originated. [Quoted 
in Taylor’s Diegesis, page 32). ] 

So much for the testimony of Tacitus. 
Privo. 
( To be continued.) 





For the Western Examiner. 
ir YOUNG MEN’S SERMON..2) 
Pursuant to public notice, there was a ser- 
mon preached on Sunday evening last, at the 


| First Presbyterian Church of this city, ad- 


dressed to Young Men. As a bit of theolo- 
gical chit chat, for the benefit of those, who 
might not have heard the sermon, I purpose 
making it the subject of a few remarks; and 
to this fam led more particularly in conse- 
quence of some rare information having been 
brought to light in said discourse, as to the 
nature, character and causes of infidelity. 

The text sclected for the occasion was a 
portion of the 17th verse of the 9th chapter 
of Isaiah,—**Therefore the Lord shall have 
no joy in their voung men,”—tbe context of 
which,—‘‘neither shall have mercy on their 
fatherless and widows,” being omitted, as it 
would have militated, perhaps, too much 
against the justice of ‘the Lord,” and caused 
some present, whose natural feelings might 
not have been blasted by fanaticism, to have 
‘sno joy” in such a heartiess tyrant as the text 
proclaims. I shall pass over much of the so- 
phistry of the speaker, relative to the suppos- 
ed duties of man to God,—the regret occa- 
sioned in the bosom of the Infinitely Merciful, 
by the sins of those in whom he could have 
‘*no joy,” &c. &c., and with far more pleas- 
ure at once pay a just tribute of praise to the. 
masterly manner in which the progress of real 
vice was delineated; the danger of indulging 
in the first immorality pointed out; and the 
best feelings of ovr nature appealed to, in sup- 
port of virtue, and the moral obligations of 
man toman. Buta mere moral lecture seem- 
ed not sé much the object of the speaker, as 
a tiradeagainst, ‘‘vain philosophy.” This 
was evidently asource of regret to many pre- 
sent, and must have defeated, in a great 
measure, the bearing of the better part of the 
discourse, It is evidently too late in the day 
to substitute railing for argument in discourses 
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intended for the unconverted; but Cliristian 
ministers are slow to observe this, owing to the 
constant habit of exacting from the converted, 
implicit confidence in all they say. If they 
can sustain their positions against ‘vain phil- 
osophy” (orif they choose, ‘‘irreligion”) by | the Rev. Lecturer assured his hearers was a 
argument, let them do so, but otherwise. they! fact beyond dispute. They rejected the Bi- 
should not agitate the subject--it is worse; ble merely because it was the most absurd 
than useless. Moral tectures to those who! book in the world, and contradictory to every 
are slaves to no sect, can only be useful by| principle of philosophy. Philosophy, how- 
pointing out the sources. of human happiness / ever, was delusive; ‘tit promised much, bur 
and of misery, in this life. There is some-| performed little:” some ‘wiseacres” would 
thing so repulsive in the dogmas of religion, | depend upon it to their destruction, &c. &e. 
thatto make them the basis of moral duty,| Future rewards and punishments had been 
would be with many, could they believe in the} denied credence, through the influence of the 
necessity if the connection,’sufficient for the) passions; but a strong argument in favour of 
rejection of both. Let the clergy then, if they/a belief in future punishment was, the neces- 
are really desirous of banishing sin. (i. e.| sity of some species of torment for the daring 
immorality) from the world, attend more to) infidel who should call in question the divine 
the palpable interests of society, and reserve| truths of revelation: some ‘‘common sewer” 
their illiberal and absurd dogmas of religion! was necessary, into which to sweep “the filth” 
for those fitted to receive them. of God’screation! Verily if God were a no 
One of the principal sources of vice, the| better world-maker, than getter up of religions, 
speaker roundly stated, was ‘*Infidelity,” alias | his very perfect creation would require sweep. 
‘vain philosophy.” Ignorance, he truly re-| ing occasionally! 
marked, was the cause of much of human de-; Although philosophy was vanity, the spea- 
gradation; and ignorance and pride of opin-| ker seemed entirely willing to claim several 


ion, were, he stated, the sole causes of infi-| eminent philosophers as Christians: no mat- 
delity! so that iznorance, infidelity and vice, | 


But doubtless the lecturer was a very Mcll- 
vane in declamation, and depended more upon 
villifying the characters of infidels, than on 
fact or argument. 

That infidels were all extremely ignorant, 








‘ter what their writings have led to, they had 
were in the opinion of the speaker, very nearly | said they were Christians, and Christians were 
allied. To illustrate the position that pride of} satisfied. In this manner Gallileo, and Locke, 
opinion was a frequent cause of unbelief, a| and Newton, and many others who escaped 
pretty story was introduced, of some students | the stake by possessing a moiety of prudence, 
who were wont to play the philosopher at|have often served their turn as “pillars of 
College; one calling himself Voltaire, another | Christianity.” Servitus, no doubt, had he 
this name and another that; and how, upon) not been burnt by Calvin and Melancthon, 
the appearance of a lecturer upon the Evi-| would have been honored in like manner.— 
dences of Christianity, among them, they all | The speaker thought that the sanction of names 
became ashamed of their assumed names, and | such as some he adduced, ought to silence, 
























shrunk into their ‘original nothingness ;7’"— 
likely a very true story, and highly character- 
istic of theological students, but entirely irrele- 


| forever, the voice of infidelity,—that Aber- 


cromby, an eminent physician (who perhaps 
never bothered himself by reading a theologi- 


vant to the proof that the unbelief of the! cal work in his life, ) had lately signified his de- 


philosophers personated had been founded in 





pride of opinion, ignorance, passion, or any | 
thing else than sufficient reasoning on the very 
Evidences of Christianity themselves. Had 
these students been informed, however, of the 
real state of the case; of the character of the 
first supporters of christianity; of its origin 
in pagan superstition; of its entire shallowness 
and destitution in point of historical evidence; 
had they been informed that the authorities 
Bpeciously appealed to, to prove the divine 
origin of this superstition were, in reality, en- 
tirely unworthy of credit—men who made a 
business of lying, and who stopped at no 
crime however heinous to further the cause of 





their religion, had they been thus informed, a 
different result might have been expected. — 


cided and entire approbation of the Christian 
Religion! Think of that, ye Holbachs, ye 
Diderots and ye Coopers! In vain have ye 
traced the mazesof science, in vain explored 
the history of ages; in vain untrammeled na- 
ture and set her forth to speak for herself, in 
her own severe majesty ;—in vain have ye 
done all this, in your zeal to oppose the march 
of error, for—an eminent physician of Europe 
has pronounced your labours futile! Happy 
is it, however, for the world, that the infalli- 
bility of the saintly Doctor is not earried into 
medicine, for he has some rare hypotheses of 
his own. 

As “the wisdom of the world is foolishness 
with the Lord,” it is not surprising to hear 
Christians prate about ‘vain philosophy,” 
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bss os ? 
bet it is provoking to hear them stigmatize ae | 
inorant and vie ious s, individuals at least their 
equats, if not their superiors, in all the social 
qualities, and in point of intellectual cultiva-, 
tion. Truly the arrogance of priesteraft surpas- | 
seth Boybepdas 
Coup: ed with the duties of 1 young 

the peayerial ‘observance of the Sabbath.— 
Hale, of witch hanging memory, (and who 
first mage Christianity a part of the law of| 
the Ia ands *) was brought forward to testify, that | 
nearly all the crimes of his day had been com- | 
mitted on the Sabbath. When we consider! 
the ignorance of the times in which | 


~oit.. a 


men Was | 


this emi- | 

wnt Christian and witeh hang ger lived, tuts will | 
nét be a matter of surprise. ‘Phere is not the | 
least doubt, judging from criminal cases of the 
present day, that Hale’s criminals were al! de-| 
vout believers in the sacred mysteries of reli- 
gion, and as free from the taint of infidelity! 
ag men could possibly be. ‘Those who believe | ' 
mthe sanctity of the Sabbath-day, howeve 
should be careful to “keep it holy,” for the 
very belief 
questionably the source of nine-tenths of the 
misery with which christendom is afflicted.— 
They are not infidels who injure society by 
the commission of excesses on the Sabbath: 
they are those whose real interests, : Fabel tore | 
of the great human family, hove s never been | 
targht them, and from whom the veil ef super- | 
stition has heretofore kept the light of just 
know ledge. 

As a proof of the divine appointment of the | 
Sabbath, it was attempted to be shown that| 
the hitman economy naturally requires a soit 
of “winding once weekly. However) 
unquestionable this may be, physiologically, 
it but a had argument in: favor of! 
¢hurch-coing thriee daily--and the constant) 
exercise of the mind in the mean time, with 
spiritual fancies, and the extremes of hope 
and fear. ‘The velaxation of mind and body, 
afforded to devout Christian people by the 
Sabbath, must be but trifling. God requires 
adoration on that day, they are told, and that 
suffices: no doubt the Shaker is greatly re- 
freshed after the petforniance of his laborious | 
ceretion ies on the Sabbath. It is not, as the 
speaker co a that God needs the adora- 
tion 0 ‘mortal put he requires it of them as'| 
his due; he is pleased to see them harass 
themsei \ ves with the duties of religion—be- 
cause he has made them, and might have art 
ved them the trouble of worship, ‘and the ris! c| 
of being damned, had he though: proper! 

There can be no Srafasiation of the Sabbath | 
by'those who do not believe in ite sanctity —| 
there GS no violence done to the conscience, 
nor injwfy taman. Butte see those daboring | 
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et cetcra of priesteraft, really affords a 
(on the moral turpitude of some men, which 


eid sss adduced 
: b ar | should ev 
itself is a part of a system un-! 
‘of credit, that the world should no longer be deceived 
| by their pretensions. 


ius? 


svoad 
eekly 


} that 


i State ? 
| tion of orphans, every way worthy the atteution of tho 
charitable, and quite sufficient for all the justifiatle pur- 

| poses which a new one c oyld possibly subserv 


| pized, 
| in 


ical 
for gain on that day who profess to keep it 
holy; tosee the Levite striving to uphold his 
craft by every. possible expedient; defaming 
the characters of those who differ from him in 
opinion, and roundly stating what he knows 
to be false ; to see the prostitution of mind 
and of talent, on that day, and the whole vile 
esson 
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every ingenious mind must regard with disgust 
and horror. JUVEN. 
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i> We must beg the mdulgence of our correspon- 
dents. We have many cf their favors on file, all of 
which shal] appear a3 soon as time aud our limits will 
allow. 
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att e wou id request for the series of articles on 
bility of the Christian Religion,”’ resumed its 

rit piper See ey ition of every reader. It 
ject, than which no other can be of greater im- 
» to the rising generation. If tie evidences 
in favor of Christianity are velid, then 
ec convinced of the fact;but of fur more 
are groundless, and unworthy 


the atte 


ry 


ry on 
it, 


imap iriance is “if wrey 
\Vill those of our opponents who 
: competent to the discussion of the subject, meet 


Our columns are open to them. 


2.—The regular publication 
Free Enquirer has been resumed. We 
No. 1 of the volume for '05:—it is full 
‘ettter. Terms of the Free Enquirer, 
Three Dollars per annum--1n avvancy-~positively. 
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NEW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

We are informed that the erection of a new Orphan 
As syl um in our ¢ ify isnow under conte mphati on; and 
funds are being collected ostens iby for: that pur- 
pose. We wotider if this is not one of the hundred 
and one schemes of modern orthodoxy for the collec- 
tion money to subserve the cause of Church and 
We already have an institutioa for the protec- 


of 


But 
the secret of the matter Is this,--cur present “orphas 
asylum is under the direction of the Sisters of Charity, 
| Who are Catholics, and of course does not reccive the 
countenance of Protestantisin; as every sect must have 
its own particular shop for the ben ding aud moulding of 
the young mind, so that each may have its supporters in 
after times. fa works of public voha ity, individuals of 
every sect, and of no sack, should join, but the influ. 
ence of a particular should be guarded against.— 
Judging from circumstances which have recently trans- 
id think thet the ¢ contemplated asylum is 
‘the i juence of Pre sbyte- 
a a oe thy Ad held for purposes con- 
nected with the getting up 4 the hew histilution, we 
are informed that a Rev. zgentlem: m present was a0 
yarm in bis appeal to the p reket ts of his’ hearer i, as to 
advise a general conversion of superfiucus ¢ loshie g into 
forward the purposes of the mecting! 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. horses at an inn in the centre of the markey 
which was then being held. While waiting, 
he heard a bargain in progress for a fine pigs 
the owner recoinmended himas ‘tone -of the 
best moral pizs as ever was sold in the world!’ 
“Why, farmer,” said the gentleman, “what 
the deuce do you mean by moral pigs??”— 
Perrecrionisu.—A new sect has sprung) + Why bless your honor,” replied honest John, 
up in the States of New York and Con-| «moral pigs, you see, are as’e’ll eat their al- 
necticut, who term themselves Perfectionists. | lowance any day, and do credit to their ow- 
A correspondent of the Albany (New York )| ners.” ; 
Journal and Telegraph, states there are sever- 
‘al hundredsin the town of Delphi, some at 
Salini, Oswego, De Ruyter, and many other 
places in that State. , Asa body they are} 
said to be numerous and increasing, they | 
claim the gift: of prophecy, and pretend to 
work miracles, ‘The Editor of the Conuecti- t 
cut Observer, mentions a leading advocate of | fannel shirt, ail checker 
the dogma in that State, who says, ‘That in| gals wontlie, for mother has whipped ihem a 
prayer, he always addressed the father direct- | hundred times for lying. 
ly, that with the Saviour as the mediator be- 
tween God and man, be had nothing to do. 


The Mormonites have laid their case before 
the Legislature of this State, by a petition, in 
which they pray the passage of an act to res- 
tore to them their property, lands, rights, 
immunities, &c. 


a 


A witness being called to give his testimony 
lin Court, inthestate of New York, respect- 
ing the loss of a shirt, gave the following ;— 
Mother said that, Ruth said, that Nell said, 
that Poll told her, that she see a man that see 
'a boy run through the streets with a streaked 
checker; and our 


| Curious pArTicuLars nevatinc To Mar- 
| RIAGE.— The intervention of a priest, or ra- 

Conversion or Encuaxe-ro Mauomepan- | ther ecclesiastical functionary, was not deemed 
1sm.—Tiiere is a fellow now going about the, '" Europe indispensible to a marriage, until 
metropolis, calling himself a Mahomedan | the Council of Trent, in 1409, The celebra- 
Mission: @, sent by the Prophet to convert’ ted decree passed in that session, interdicting 
the English to the true. religion. He gener-|@"Y marriage otherwise than in the presence of 
ally stations himself m some convenient spot | 4 Priest, and, at least, two witnesses, Before 
where he imagines the police will not molest | the time of Pope Innocent fl, ( 1115,) there 
him for obstructing the highways, and then be-| “8S Ho soleamization of marriage af = 
gins calling out lustily, ‘Aliah ef Allah there | CHUTER, mut tin bride groom came to ie urige & 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet!” | House, and led her home to his own which 
London paper. iwas all thecercmony then used. Banns were 


¢ d : | first directed tobe published by Canon Hubert 
Srrruen F. Austin is yet confined in prison | Water. jp the vear 1200 
° 7 . ° Y shalllas ar J es . 
in Mexico. He is accused of high treason, | 


and a Jetter from him, (received in Alexan-| iNvuasine ny Srnam.——It is anabsolute fac" 
dria, La.) says that there was no prospect ofa| that a patent has been taken out for nursing 
speedy liberation, although Santa Anna was|by steam! Ii consists in the application of 
friendly to him. }steam to machinery which rocks, the cois of 
children whe happen to be passengers in steana 
vessels. 


Cause or ree Fine ar tie House or Par- 
LIAMENT:——On Sunday, an aged minister with- 
in five miles of Rumig%d, proceeded at the Tue Inevisrtron 1n Sparn.—Itis well known 
close of the service to explaia tohis cengrega- | that this abominable imetitution has for several 
tion the cause of the fire at the Houses of! years past been inoperative, althoug!h not for- 
Parliament. It was, he said, because the bills} mally abolished. Bya recent decree of the 
intire 4 ced for the better o!'servance of the Sab-| Spanish government, however, it has beev 
bath, were all rejected. In proof of this, he j ‘definitely suppressed ;” and its property, in 
quoted the following from the 17th chapter of} come, &c. are to be applied towards the es 
Jeremiah, verse °27:—*But if ve will not} tinction of the national debt. The Nationa: 
harken unto me, to hallow the Sabbath Day, Intelligencer remarks that Torquemado, the 
and not to bear a burden, even entering in at} Inquisitor General, “is said to have wicd and 
the gates of Jerusalem on the Sabbath Day, ; tortured, in the course of 14 years, 89.000 
then willl kindle a fire in the gates thereof} persons, of whom, 6000 were executed.” 
and it shall devour the palace of Jerusalem 


and it shall not be quenched.” Greece.—It. has been resolved, at Munich 


, we presume, tomake Athens the seat of the 
Mora. Pies.--A gentleman. in passing} Greek Government. Squares, streets, and 
through a country tows, stopped to change | publicbuildings have bece planned. A French, 
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ee aeniienan 
company have undertaken the speculation of | 
building one grand square, and the King has 

solemnly laid the first stone of an edifice in- 

tended as a restoration of the Parthenon. 


WORDS. 

F have copiously enough spoken of the 
abuse of words in another place, and therefore 
shall upon this reflection, that the sciences are | 
full of them, warn those that would conduct | 
their understandings right, not to take any 
term, howsoever authorized by the language 
ef the schools, to stand for any thing till they | 
have an idea of it. A word may be of fre- 
quent use, and great credit, with several au- 
thors, and be by them made use of as if it | 
stood for some real being; but yet, if he that | 
seads cannot frame any distinct idea of that | 
being, itis certainly to him a mere empty | 








sound without a meaning; and he learns no! 
more by all that is said of it, or attributed to it, | 
than if it were affirmed only of that bare emp- 

tysound. They who would advance in knowl. | 
edge, and not deceive and swell themselves | 
with a little articulated air, should tay down | 
this asa fundamental rule, not to take words | 
for things, rior suppose that names in books | 
signify real entities in nature, till they can 

frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. | 
It will not perhaps be allowed, if I should set | 
down “substantial forms” and “intentional 
species,” as such that may justly be suspected 
to be of this kind of insignificant terms: but 
this I am sure, to one that can form no deter- | 


mined ideas of what they stand for, they siz-| 
nify nothiug at all; and allthat he thinks he} 
knows about them is to him so much knowl- | 
edge about nothing, and amounts at most but! 
toalearned ignorance. It is not without all | 
reason supposed that there are many such | 
empty terms to be found in some learned wri- | 
ters, to which they had recourse to etch out| 
their systems, where their understandings 
could not furnish them with conceptions from 
things. ButyetI believe the supposing of 
some realities in nature, answering those and 
the like words, have much perplexed some, 
_ and quite misled others in the study of nature. 
That which in any discourse signifies, ‘I 
know not what,” should be considered “] know 
not when.” Where men have any concep- 
tions, they can if they are ever so abstruse or 
abstracted, explain them, and the terms they 
use for them. For our conceptions being 
nothing but ideas, which are all made up of 
simple ones, if they cannot give us the ideas 
their words stand for, it is plain they have 
none. To what purpose can it be to hunt af- 
ter his conceptions who has nene, or none 
, @istinct? He that knew not what he himself 











ed 
meant by a learned term cannot make u® 


know any thing by his use of it, let us beat 
our heads about it ever so long. Whether 
we are able to comprehend all the operations 
of nature, and the manners of them, it mat- 
ters not to inquire; but this is certain, that 
we can coinprehend no more of them than we 
can distinctly conceive; and therefore to obe 
trude terms where we have no distinct concep- 
tions, as if they did contain or rather conceal 
something, is but an artifice of learned vanity 
to cover a defect ina hypothesis or our under- 
standings. Words are not made-to conceal, 
but to declare and show something; where 
they are by those, who pretend to instruct, 
otherwise used, they conceal indeed some- 
thing; but that which they conceal is nothing 
but the ignorance, error, or sophistry of the talk- 
er; forthere is, in truth, nothing else under 


| 
them.—Locke. 
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